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The lente | he discusses is, How far the 
schemes of church organization in the societies 
examined have attained theirdbject. His at- 
tention was first called to the importance of 

church organization by observing that in Lon- 


Cae ‘‘the home missions not in connection 
| with any church, and without any system of 


membership, had few of those elements of suc- 
| cess, vitality, and stability, which the direct 
| efforts of Christian churches to extend their 
| borders, and church system, seemed to him 


” 
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For Friends’ Review. 

THE INNER LIFE OF THE RELIGIOUS S0- 
CIETIES OF THE COMMON WEALTH. 
Considered principally with reference to the in- 

fluence of church organization on the spread | 


of Christianity. By Robert Barclay. London; 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1876. 


A notice of this work, taken from the 
British Friend, has already appeared in this 
journal, but the importance of the book mer- 


its a further examination, and such quota-| 


tions as shall give the views of the author 
upon several points of special 
Eight years were devoted to the preparation 
of the work, and it bears evidence of great 


labor, and of care in supporting, by citation | 


of authorities, most of the conclusions reached. 
Some of these are given as derived from the 
careful examination of a mass of evidence, 


which he has not added as it would have in-| 
creased the already large bulk of the volume. ' 


3 | . 
299 0f worship or of work. 
799 | 
800 | 


interest. | 


|tism, one God and Father of all, who is 
| above all, and through all and in 
‘us all’” and not in uniformity in forms 
“The two great 
|objects of the Church of Christ are the 
evangelization of the world, and the devel- 
“opment of a nearer approximation to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
| Christ in their individual members.” To 
reach these ends he deems that the ma- 
‘chinery of the church needs to be well 
jadapted. ‘The great leading principle ex- 
pressed in the New Testament is, that the 
church is ‘His body.’ All the members of 
the church have some office. True it is that 
‘the Body without the Spirit is dead,’ but it 
is equally true that the Spirit withoul the 
Body cannot effect its desires and aims. We 
are ‘workers together with God,’ and when 
we refuse to be so, we frustrate those lov- 
ing purposes which God has toward our 
race—purposes which He desiffs to accom- 
plish by human instrumentality.” 

Starting with these views ag, 
of a visible church, and of the 


the object 
portance of 
its arrangements to its attaining these ends, 
he proceeds first to examine the structure, 


and, tosome extent, the principles of the religi- 
ous societies which arose in England between 
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much to say, and when to make an end. I[s|act against his inclination, but may be re- 
not this presumptuous, tu undertake to teach | sisted and rendered ineffectual by the per- 
the Spirit of God, and to take away His | verse will of the impenitent sinner.” 
office, which instructeth all the children of| The general views of these Separatist 
God to pray with gifts and groans inexpress-|churches now in Holland may be briefly 
ible.” Barrow objected to preachers ‘‘hav-| given as these:—l. The officers of the 
ing a prescribed time to begin.’’ He thought | church to be only such as Christ appointed 
“the Universities a failure as to training|in the New Testament. 2. Churches are 
ministers.” He desires that the “ whole |“ particular’’ or indepeadent churches. 3. 
church might be trained in schools, to teach |‘ They are companies of people separated 
the tongues, or in any laudable or necessary |from the world by the word of God, and 
art.” The practice of wearing mourning, | joined in a voluntary profession of the faith 
and “black attire outwardly” he disap-|of Christ.’ 4. “ Laymen, discreet, able men, 
proves as a heathen, not a Christian custom. | though not in the office of the ministry, may 
John Smyth was a prominent teacher of| be appointed to preach the Gospel, and that 
the Separatist Church at Southwark. After|those who are converted to the Lord, may 
imprisonment he, with ‘‘a company,” went; be joined in holy communion with Christ 
to Amsterdam. He was an eminently good|our Head.” 5. “Every church has power 
man, and went beyond all others of his|to appoint five sorts of officers as before 
time (about 1606) in advocating not only | given, and no anti-Christian hierarchy is to 
separation from the State, byt absolute free-| be set over or retained in the church of 
dom of conscience from civil control as|Christ. 6. Officers’ duties are, to feed the 
to worship and religion. All his predeces-| church of Christ, and ought not to be bur- 
sors had allowed the civil power might put| dened with the execution of civil affairs, 
down error, but not themselves, who held | such as marriages, burying the dead,” &c. 1. 
the truth. John Smyth advocated and up-| They are to be supported by the purely vol- 
held till his death the views afterward main-| untary contributions of the Church, and not 
tained as to freedom of conscience by George | by Popish livings. 8. Each particular 
Fox. From him originated the General or | church has the power of admouishing or ex- 
Arminian Baptists of England, who never|communicating its members. 9. That the 
persecuted, although the Calvinistic Bap-| Church be not governed by Popish canons, 
tists in some instances did. &e., but by the New Testament. “ That the 
From Scrooby, one of the Separatist | Lord be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 
churches of Yorkshire, John Robinson and|10. The churches not to observe “days 
William Brewster, with a company of fel-| and times, and rites and ceremonies, . 
low-believers, emigrated to Amsterdam and but that Christian liberty be retained.”’. 
then to Leyden, in Holland, “where he| 11. All “monuments of idolatry in gar- 
* founded the church from whom the church ments; all temples, altars, chapels, and 
at New Plymouth, commonly called the| other places dedicated heretofore by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, was an offset.” heathens or anti-christians to their false 
John Smyth not only held the true prin- worship, to be razed and abolished. 12 
ciples of liberty of conscience, but he em-| Popish degrees in theology to be abolished. 
braced the doctrines of free grace of James ' 13. The sacrament to be administered 
Arminius, who began to publish them at only to the “faithful,” and ‘“ baptism to 
Amsterdam as early as 1591, some years their seed or those under their government, 
before the arrival of Smyth. ‘He rejected | according to the simplicity of the Gospel.” 
the doctrine of Calvin respecting predes-| Being now free from outside pressure of per- 
tination, and the Divine decrees,” &c., anid | secution in Holland, there sprang up differ- 
taught ‘“‘ that Jesus Christ by His death and | ences of opinion among these churches. 
sufferings made an atonement for the sins of | ‘‘ Their first dissension is humorously de- 
all mankind in general, and of every indi-|scribed by Bishop Hall to have been re- 
vidual in particular, but that none but those | specting the lace in Mrs. Frances Johnson’s 
who believe in Him can be partakers of this|sleeve.” She had been a woman of good 
divine benefit; that it is necessary to man’s | fortune; and although godly, dressed ac- 
conversion and salvation that he be regen-| cording to her rank. The controversy raged 
erated and renewed by the operation of the | for eleven years, and resulted in the excom. 
Holy Ghost, which is the gift of God| munication of two objectors, ‘whom no rea- 
through Jesus Christ; that this divine grace|sonable reformation in apparel would 
or energy of the Holy Ghost, which heals |satisfy.’””» The Mennonites had existed 
the disorders of a corrupt nature, begins,|in Holland long before the arrival of 
advances, and brings to perfection every-|these English Independents. They prac- 
thing which can be called good in man, and|ticed adult baptism only. John Smyth 
that this grace does not force the man to) adopted their views on this point. He also 
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held, contrary to his fellows, that the New | Bishop, “ How.did you reeover. from 

Testament was more binding on the Chris-|sickness?” He replied, “I cannot tell.” 
tian than the Old.’ He also adopted the |“ What did your pbysician say?” “He 
views of Arminius, which were heresy to|said it was a miracle.” I then said to ‘the 
his colleagues, and so a division occurred. Bishop, “Give me the time and circum- 
Thomas Helwys and John Morton joined | stances under which the change occurred.” 
with him, and founded the General or Ar-| He fixed the day and the very hour, making 
minian Baptists of England. None of the allowance for the distance—a thousand 
Baptists at this time used immersion in Eng- | miles away—tbat the preachers were engaged 





land, which was introduced there so late as 
1633: These General or Arminian Baptists 
derived many of their views from the Men- 
nonites; and were more like Friends than 
any people’ who preceded them. In the 
next notice some account of the Mennonites 
will be given. 

One point which impresses the reader of 
this history is the fearful persecutions prac- | 
ticeed by the Christian professors of that | 
age. Many of the leaders of reformation were | 
banged or burned, while people of all ages 
and sexes were subjected to suffering, im-| 
prisonment, or even death by hardships. The | 
breaking up of this practice of cruelly treating 
people for religious opinion, effected by the 
Friends almost alone,was one of the greatest 
services ever rendered by a people to man- | 
kind; it marks an era in the history of 
Christianity whose beneficent effects it is | 
difficalt for us, who enjoy its results, to es. | 
timate. 
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AN ANSWER TO. PRAYER. 


Bishop Bowman gives the following in- 
stance (of an answer to prayer) from his own | 
experience :— 


In the fall of 1858, while visiting Indiana, 





in prayer at this Conference. The physician 
left the room and. said to his wife, “ It is 
useless to do anything further ; the Bishop 
must die.” In about an hour he returned, 
and started back, inquiring, ‘‘ What have 
you done?” ‘‘ Nothing,” was the reply. 
“ He is recovering rapidly,” said the pbysi- 
cian; ‘‘a change has occurred in the dis- 
ease within the last hour beyond anything 
I have ever seen; the crisis is passed, and 
the Bishop will recover.” And he did.— 
The Wonders, of Prayer, by H. T. Wil- 
liams. 


sieasininiiataiall cea intigiiie 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


JOHN WHITING AND HIS FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 771.) 


In 1685, after an interval of comparative 
freedom, John Whiting had to endure more 
severe treatment than hitherto. Because of 
the refusal of a fellow-prisoner and himself to 
meet an unjust demand of the gaoler with re- 


gard to rent, they were handcuffed together 
| for some weeks; and this in the heat of sum- 


mer. But they were comforted by their Sa- 
viour’s presence and preserved in health, al- 
though in a crowded room where another pris- 


‘oner lay ill of fever. The gaoler afterwards 


I was at an Annual Conference where Bishop | threatened to place them in a ward where 
Janes presided. We received a telegram there were cases of small-pox, which one of 
that Bishop Simpson was dying. Said the subordinate officers remarked would be 
Bishop Janes, ‘‘ Let us spend a-few mo-|as bad as murder. Before long John Whit- 
ments in earnest prayer for the recovery of| ing was again allowed the “liberty of the 
Bishop Simpson.” We kneeled to pray. | town.” 

William Taylor, the great California street Early in 1686, after an imprisonment of 
preacher, was called to pray, and such a | near] seven years, John Whiting was re- 
prayer I have never heard since. The im-| enol, on the proclamation of James IT.’s 
pression seized upon me irresistibly, Bishop | genera] pardon, and a month or two later his 
Simpson will not die. I rose from my knees | marriage with Sarah Hurd took place. They 
perfectly quiet. Said I, ‘‘ Bishop Simpson | lived at Long Sutton, and for some time car- 
will not die.” ‘ Why do you think so?” | ried on her linen drapery business. It was a 
‘‘ Because I bave had an irresistible impres- | happy union, and John Whiting found that 
sion made upon my mind during this | his desire that nothing might divert him from 
prayer.” Another said, ‘I have the same | the enjoyment of his Lord’s living presence 
impression.’”’? We passed it aleng from bench | was fulfilled. “It was with me,” he writes, 
to bench, until we found that a large propor- | “in meetings and out of meetings, as I waited 
tion of the Conference had the same impres-!in faithfulness upon Him, whose luve con- 
sion. I made a minute of the time of day,| strained me to walk before Him in great 
and when I next saw Simpson, he was at-| nearness, humility, and circumspection.” 
tending to his daily labor. I inquired of the! When John and Sarah Whiting went to 
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Bristol fair on business, in the summer of|on His blessed work.” Again, in the follow- 


1687, William Penn was in that town, and, 
in spite of the late terrible persecution, 
“mighty meetings were being held, to which 
the pe»ple eagerly flocked.” 

It was in the following year that John 
Whiting heard of the death of an aged 
Friend, named Rebecca Travers, with whom 
he had become acquainted when in London 
with his sister, and to whose ministry he had 
listened at the Bulland Mouth Meeting. It was 
when holding a prominent position among the 
eee that she was told of a people who 
h 


ing year, he writes: “The Lord often ap- 

to me in an abundant manner, in the 
renewings of His everlasting love to my soul, 
which greatly en me to walk in humility 
and faithfulness before Him in consideration 
of His inexpressible love to me. . . . If at 
any time I had been remiss, speaking to me 
in His still, small voice, as a word behind me, 
saying, This is the way, walk in it... . And 
when I have been walking in the fields, and 
in my shop and business, yea, on the manor 
and on my bed, as I have retired to the Lord, 


lately risen up in the North of England, | oh! how my heart hath been broken and ten- 


called Quakers; but she regarded them with 
repugnance, as they were wont to be viewed 
by the bulk of religious professors as well as 
by the worldly; for Christianity as taught 
and exemplified by them, ran counter, in its 
“ objective reality,” to the prejudices of the one 
as often as it did to the practices of the other. 
Yet, in 1654, she accepted an invitation to be 
resent at James Naylor’s disputation with the 
ptists at “The Glass-house” in Broad Street, 
where, to her consternation, she found that 
the Quaker peasant won a victory over his 
learned opponents. One day, after hearing 
his ministry at the Bull and Mouth Meeting. 
house, she told her friends that had she lived 
in the days of the Apostles she could not have 
heard the truth more plainly stated nor with 
greater power. 

James Naylor, meeting her at dinner at a 
private house about this time, said, as he took 
her by the hand, “ Feed not on knowledge; 
it is as truly forbidden to thee as ever it was 
to Eve;” a word in season to her, it seems, for 
notwithstanding all her religious acquirements 
she had yet to learn the need of becoming a 
little child in the school where Christ Him- 
self was Teacher. And in that school she 
le@rned that the Scriptures which she had 
read from the time that she was six years old 
contained treasure little dreamt of heretofore. 

In the days of James Naylor's grievous 
fall, atter the infliction of the horribly bar- 
barous punishment to which he was sentenced 
by Parliament—not forgetting what she owed 
him for the past—she washed his wounds and 


did all that lay in her power to alleviate his | 


sufferings. The Lord called her to the minis- 
try of the Gospel, and she used her pen in His 
service. In 1664 she was three times com- 
mitted to prison, and once again in the year 
1670. She died at the age of eighty-nine. 
When about thirty-two years of age John 
Whiting removed with his family from Long 
Sutton to Wrington, where he successfully 
carried on business. But better than any 
outward prosperity was the realized love and 


presence of God which was his portion whith- 


ersoever he went, “in His fear, drawing him 


dered before Him in a sense of His love many 
a time. ... Thus to have bread in one’s own 
house and water in one’s own cistern is more 
to be desired than all this world can afford, 
being that joy which the stranger cannot in- 
termeddle with; the white stone and new 
name which none knows save he that hath it.’” 
The joy of the Lord being his strength, the 
love of Christ constraining him, he lon 
that others also should take the water of life 
freely from that ever-flowing fountain so 
‘strangely passed by, although no earthly 
stream can ever slake the thirst of the immor- 
tal soul. In truth, one reason for the choice 
of Wrington as his new home was the hope of 
working for the advancement of his Saviour’s 





nearer and nearer to Himself, and carrying 


cause in that town. Wishing to establish a 
| Friends’ meeting there, a barn was obtained 
|for the purpose; but some of the townsmen 
|extended such threats to the owner of the 
barn, that, when the day arrived on which the 
opening meeting had been appointed, it was 
deemed needful to hold it in the open market- 
place. Although the season was a wet one, 
there was bright sunshine on thisday. Elias 
Osborne and many Friends from Bristol and 
elsewhere were present, and John, Whiting 
describes it as “a brave, large meeting.” He 
afterwards obtained a certificate, signed by 
the clerk of the peace, authorizing the use of 
the barn for meetings; and many good ones 
were held there, as well as, subsequently, in a 
large public hall. 

About three years later, John Whiting ac- 
companied George Bowles, his wife’s brother- 
in-law, on a religious visit to the west of 
| England; and in the spring of the following 
year he went with his wife to London, to at- 
tend the Yearly Meeting. ‘“ The presence of 
the Lord,” he writes, “was eminently mani- 
fested, especially at the General Meeting at 
Wheeler Street—the solemnest that ever I 
was in; so that it was as if the glory of Leba- 
non and excellency of Carmel had been given 
unto it: of which, through the goodness of 
God, I had a share to my exceeding comfort 
and refreshment, which made me in love with 
Yearly Meetings ever since.” In 1694, John 
Whiting entertained William Penn at his 








| 
| 
| 
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house, and accompanied him to some of the | many facts concerning the rise, doctrines 
meetings which he held in Somerset. At and testimonies of Friends which are fully 
Somerton, so large a company assembled that | recognized in Western Yearly Meeting. A 
it was found needful to adjourn from the spa- general assumption is then made that “er- 
cious market-house to the open air. rors in doctrine and innovations on the prin- 
When attending the Quarterly Meeting at ciples and practices of Friends which char- 
Wells, in 1696, John Whiting called on the| acterize the history of the Society during 
Bishop, who had requested him to do so when | the present century, should have found a 
he visited that city. The conversation inci-| place of effectual lodgment within a body of 
dentally touched on oaths, and, when parting | professors whose fundamental principles 
at the palace-gate, whither the Bishop had|and long-established usages have always 
escorted him, John Whiting said: ‘ Well, | been directly opposed to them.” 
we have this to say for ourselves; that, inas-| What this means is difficult for me to de- 
much as we have an express command of|termine. To whom and to what does it ap- 
Christ on our side, we deserve to be judged| ply? Does it mean doctrine? What doc- 
charitably of, that we are so tender of break-|trines are set aside or impaired? Does it 
ing it.’ Looking pleasantly at him, the|mean dress? What people have made a 
Bishop laid his hand on his shoulder, and | more complete revolution in dress than the 
said, “Well; pray God bless you!” So Friends of the present century, of whom 
friendly was this bishop that he sometimes| The Friend would be the exponent? The 
asked John Whiting to dine with him, but| broad brimmed beaver, the long vest and the 
the latter was too modest to accept the invi-| short clothes and shoe-buckles have been 
tation. laid aside, and better styles adopted. Wo- 
John Whiting’s sketch of himself termi-| men’s wear bas undergone corresponding 
nates with his fortieth year, and the writer|changes. In all these innovations there has 
has not been able to find any further account| been no apparent desire to return to the 
of him. Such a life as his is another illustra-| styles of two hundred years ago, Friends 
tion of the “ objective reality ” of Christiani-| have ever claimed the right and liberty to 
ty, as exemplified by many of our early pre-| make changes in dress. Clarkson tells us 
decessors in doing or suffering. It would | that the dress of the early Friends “ was not 
seem that to them the “Thou shalt not” of | always alike, nor did it always continue one 
the “law” was, after a time, practically su-|and the same” with them, as individuals, 
perseded by “the fulness of the blessing of|nor with their descendants. ‘‘ For decency 
the gospel of Christ.” Having begun in the| and comfort having been declared to be the 
Spirit, they sought not to be made perfect in| true and only objects of dress, such a lati- 
any other way. No longer under the law, | tude was given as to admit of great variety 
but under grace, sin could not have dominion |in apparel. Hence, if we should see a 


over them: made free by the Son, they were 
free indeed. Turning away from themselves 
to Him—not allowing past transgressions, 
which Hehad blotted out, to clog their on- 
ward footsteps—they relied on the all-suffi 
ciency of His grace for the present; and be- | 
lieving the marvellous promise made to even | 
“a little strength” (and as true to-day as ever 
it was), “Behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it ”—accord- 
ing to their faith was it unto them. 


Frances ANNE BupGE. 


| 
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WESTERN YEARLY MEETING AND 
“THE FRIEND.” 





An editorial in The Friend of Second 


group of moderv Quakers before us, we 
should probably not find any two of 
them dressed alike. Health, we all know, 
may require alterations in dress. Simplicity 
may suggest others.” Clarkson, Vol. I, 
page 253. 

Can it mean language? If so, the criti- 
cism is well made. The Friends have ever 
in theory advocated the necessity of pure 
and perfect language, and yet in our best 
circles and where educational and social ad- 
vantages have been greatest, the pronouns 
are sadly abused and idiomized, so that 
when our sentences are put into print they 
invite the severe criticism of the classical 
English scholar. 

The editorial above referred to, further 
says, “That the religious character, stand- 
ing and influence of the Society should be 
changed where these departures from primi- 


month 24th last, makes a critical review of| tive Quakerism bave obtained ascendency, is 
the proceedings of a Conference of Ministers | @ natural consequence ; for where and when 
and Elders of Western Yearly Meeting, and|the members have not been truly grafted 
reaches some conclusions that should not| into Christ, or, from any cause, the spiritual 
pass unnoticed. life ebbs away, however, the outward form 

It starts out by assuming very correctly | may be preserved, and use continue to be 
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made of long adopted conventional language 
respecting the power and operation of the 
Holy Spirit, yet the constitution of such a 
portion of the visible church is outwardly 
changed, and personal living faith of the 
members in the headship of Christ, and in 
His infallible guidance and government, 
becomes an inoperative or dead faith; the 
will and wisdom of man being substituted 
therefor; and instead of a living organism 
inspired in every part by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head, acting and speaking in the 
authority of Truth, its whole power restg on 
human ability and educational knowledge, 
shaping and executing its conclusions, it 
may be, through forms and machinery, once 
constituted and sanctified in a body of ex-| 
perienced believers.” 

his paragraph is very remarkable in that 
it is like a two-edged sword. It will cut 
any way you turn it. It applies as well 
. to a society of the anchorite type, which 
loses its converting, missionary spirit and 
power, discourages the exercise of ministe- 
rial gifts, humiliates the embassadors of 
Christ, withdraws its church fraternity from 
the common brotherhood of believers, and 
assumes to be judge over all, as well as to 
such as represent the opposite extreme. I 
do not see how sentences could have been 
better constructed for all forms of departure 
from primitive Quakerism. 

Again it is said, “Many of the innova- 
tions made of latter times on the principles 
and practices of Friends, owe their popular- 
ity, not merely to their congeniality with | 
the feelings of a soul longing for a religion 
that will meet its emotional aspirations, 
without crucifying its lusts, but also from 
stretching the application of undoubted 
truths beyond their rightly defined limits ; 
so as to make them appear to sanction pro- 
ceedings against which Friends have always 
carefully guarded. We think there is a 
striking example of this in the sentiments 
promulgated by a conference of Ministers 
recently held within the limits of Western 
Yearly Meeting.” This statement is fol- 
lowed by quotations from a report of said 





proceedings, as below :— 
“It was the prevailing judgment of the 
conference that in the economy of Gos- 
pel service it is the will of the Lord that 
every congregation of worshippers should be 
supplied with a living ministry. 
“Meetings without ministers 


should 
prayerfully consider and seek to know their 
duty in opening the way for those whom it 
may be the will of the Lord to send or raise 


up amgngat them. Individual members ur 
meetings may, in accordance with many ex- 
amples in Scripture, call for ministers to 
come into their midst, either to reside or en- 


gage in transient service, and they are en- 
couraged to be faithful to duty in making 
such calls, and providing for the temporal 
wants of those whu answer. 

“It is believed that one of the greatest 
hindrances to a right distribution of the 
ministry will be removed if a liberal sup- 
port can be given to those who are called of 


|the Lord into this service, thus relieving 


them from the necessity of making considera- 
tions of business prominent in selecting a 
home rather than their call to the ministry 
and the wants of the church. 

“When the church believes a minister 
called to devote his time and talents wholly 
or in part to the exercise of his gift either 
at home or abroad, it becomes its duty to 
see that such service is not crippled or hin- 
dered for want of means, either to pay his 
expenses or support his family. This bur- 
den should be shared in many instances by 
the meetings to whom the Gospel message 
has been sent, especially such meetings as 
have no expense on account of resident min- 
isters. om 

‘ Knowledge brought under the sanctify- 
ing power of divine grace is greatly blessed 
in giving strength aod permanence to reli- 
gious character, and efficiency and power in 
religious work. The minister 
should study with direct reference to bis 
calling—entertaining thoughts on texts of 
Scripture or subjects of divine truth, pursu- 
ing such thoughts to satisfactory conclu- 
sions,and arranging them in the mind sothat 
they can be used when the proper occasion 
presents.” 

The editor makes upon these extracts the 
following strictures : 

“Friends have always held that as a gift 
of the ministry is freely bestowed and can 
be exercised only under immediate inspira- 
tion, so the people to whom and the time 
when it is to be so exercised, are altogether 
in the ordering of the Divine Giver. While 
far from supposing ignorance to be condu- 
cive to qualification for the service, they 
have equally discarded the idea of ministers 
studying for preparation to exercise the hea- 
venly gift. While taking care that no right 
religious concern of a minister should be 
thwarted by lack of pecuniary means to per- 
form it, supplying the funds necessary for 
travelling expenses; they have carefully 
guarded against making the ministry a means 
of support ; rightly expecting the hands of 
those ‘called of God as was Aaron,’ will, 
as R. Barclay says, ‘supply their own ne- 
cessities, working ‘honestly for bread for 
themselves and their families.’ ” 

‘“‘ But the advice quoted, stretches the views 
and usages of Friends beyond their just 
limits ; so that a meeting wanting a minis- 
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ister may ‘extend a call’ to any one it 
thinks it would like to come and preach for 
it, offering to relieve him of making promi- 
nent ‘considerations of business in select- 
ing a home,’ by supplying the means of sup- 
port ‘for himself and family ;’ while he is 
to ‘study with direct reference to his call- 
ing,’ arranging his thoughts and conclusions 
on texts of Scripture, ‘so that they can be 
used when the proper occasion presents.’ 
This seems very like opening a way for a 
bireling ministry,with sermons prepared be- 
forehand.” 

It is well for us in this period of our reli- 
gious history as a Society to examine this 
subject carefully and honestly. Insinuation 
and reflection do no service to the Master’s 
cause unless they are just and true. 

The editor says: ‘‘ While far from sup- 
posing ignorance to be conducive to 
qualification for the service, they have 
equally discarded the idea of ministers 
studying for preparation to exercise the 
heavenly gift.” 

This statement is unqualified. It repudi- 
ates all kinds of study and preparation. No 
one, according to his ideas, should ever 
‘study to be approved unto God a work 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” If he had 
said that Friends had discarded the idea of | 
a dependence on acquired knowledge, in- 
stead of the immediate aid and une- 
tion of the Spirit, I can readily concede the 
correctness of the thought. 

Let us examine the merits of this ques- 
tion by the various teachings which the So- 
ciety of Friends sre accustomed to respect. 

In Philadelphia Discipline, page 87, I 
find the following interesting exhortation : 
‘Friends are to exhort young ministers fre 
quently to read the Holy Seriptures, and 
reverently to seek the mind of the Spirit of 
Truth, to open the mysteries thereof, that 
abiding in a simple and patient submission 
to the will of God, and keeping down to the 
openings of divine love and life inthemsel ves, 
they may witness a gradual growth in their 
gifts, and be preserved from extending their 
declarations further than they find the life 
and power of truth to bear them up—1723.” 

And again, “If any in the course of their 
ministry shall misapply, or draw unsound 
inferences or wrong conclusions from the| 
text, or shall promulgate any doctrine which 
goes to lay waste any of our Christian prin 
ciples or testimonies, let them be admonished 
by the Elders,” &c. | 


It looks to me that here is a very impor- 
tant admonition to young ministers, and for 
older ones as well, to study how to exercise 


their gifts. They will be sure to study! 
about their neglect of this advice after their' 
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mistakes are made if they do not study to 
avoid them. 

I would ask the editor of The Friend how 
he expects ninisters to avoid misapplying 
texts of Scripture, drawing unsound infer- 
ences, or wrong conclusions; or how shall 
he be able to avoid promulgating doctrines 
which Jay waste our Christian principles or 
testimonies, if he discards the idea of study- 
ing to be rightly prepared for exercising the 
heavenly gift ? 

Barclay is very clear in his teachings on 
thig subject. He sets out by proving that 
all true knowledge is received in the light of 
God's Holy Spirit. That the call and anoint- 
ing are of God, and not of man; and that the 
yift must be exercised under His immediate 
direction and teaching: that the gift does 
not depend on literary attainments, yet when 
our intellectual attainments are sanctified to 
His use, He uses such instrumentalities to 
His praise. He concedes that literature was 
a great instrumentality in the time of the 
Reformation in translating the Scriptures: 
and says (page 309), ‘I shall not at all dis- 
commend the zeal that the first reformers 
had against this Babylonish darkness, nor 
their pious endeavors to translate the Holy 
Scriptures: I do truly believe, according to 
their knowledge, that they did it candidly; 
and, therefore, to answer the just desires of 
those that desire to read them, and for other 
very good reasons, as maintaining a com- 
merce and understanding among divers na- 
tions by these common Janguages, and others 
of that kind, we judge it necessary and com- 
mendable that there be public schools for the 
teaching and instructing such youth as are 
inclinable thereto, in the languages.” 

When George Fox apprehended himself 
ealled of the Lord, ‘‘ as was Aaron,” to the 
work of the ministry, he continued as he had 
been, a diligent searcher of the Scriptures; 
and laboring under the deficiencies which 
he felt from a defective early training, he 
found it necessary to draw on the linguistic 
attainments of others, which he abundantly 
did in his ‘‘ Battledoor,” a work in which 
he thus quotes from many languages, ancient 
and modern. 

New England Yearly Meeting Discipline 
(page 41), contains the following just senti- 
ment: ‘“ Friends who have the prosperity of 
truth at heart, should take care, if suitable 
opportunities and oceasions offer, that their 
children be taught the modern languages, so 
that, when they are grown up, as it shall 
please the Lord to dispose and incline them, 
they may be of service therein to the church. 
Instances have not been wanting in the ear- 
lier and later history of this Society, when 
such gifts and acquirements have been 
sanctified, in some of our members, and 
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they have thereby been serviceable instru- 
ments in their Master’s hand.” 

I have no doubt Moses, Samuel, David, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel had these good objects 
in view, and studied those things which 
‘‘would give strength to their religious 
character and efficiency and power in reli- 
gious work.” To this end were all the 
teachings of Jesus. He taught His disci- 
ples diligently for three and a half years, | 
and promised His converts that any man 
that shall do His will shall know of His doc- 
trine. 

‘The chief study of the Hebrews was 
always the law of the Lord. The practice) 
of this is recommended throughout the | 
whole Old Testament. Moses commanded 
that the law of the Lord should always be| 
in their mouth day and night; that it should | 
be as a memorial before their eyes, and a 
signal in their hands. He would have them | 
engrave it on their hearts; that they should | 
teach it to their children ; that they should} 
always meditate upon it whether sitting in| 
their houses, walking in the fields, in the’ 
night time, while they slept and when they 
awoke in the morning; that they should 
wear it as a bracelet to their arm, and_| 
write it upon their door-posts. This was 
the study of the prophets, the patriarchs, 
and all good Israelites. Exodus xiii. 9; 
Deut. vi. 7, 8. 

‘But their study was not confined only to 
their laws and ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses. They studied their histories and 
even their genealogies; so that the children 
of the Jews, according to Jerome, knew at! 
their fingers’ ends, all the genealogies that 
are found in the Chronicles. From their 
tenderest infancy Josephus relates, they were 
accustomed to study the laws of God, to 
learn them by heart, to practice them; and 
they were so addicted to them that they 
were ready to lay down their lives for their 
observation. After they had the writings 
of the prophets, they applied themselves 
very earnestly to know the sense of the 
prophecies, and to study the hidden mean-| 
ing of them. We see it in Daniel,who ap- 
plied himself with so much care to unfold | 
the meaning of his own revelations, and of 
those of the prophet Jeremiah, who fixed 
the time of the completing the captivity of| 
the people of God. Daniel vii. 28; ix. 2, 3, | 
22, 23, 24. And the Apostle Peter informs | 
us what was the study of the prophets. 
They searched what times and what other 
circumstances the Spirit of Christ who 
spoke in them had marked out when they 
‘predicted the sufferings of our Saviour and | 
the glory that was to follow.” I Peter i.| 
11.— Cruden. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 28, 1877. 





The Ninth Biennial Conference of Friends’ 
Bible Schools in America, will be held in 
Indianapolis, Ind., beginning at 10 x m., 
Third-day, llth mo. 13th, 1877, and is ex- 
peeted to hold four days. A programme of 
its exercises is in preparation and svon to 
appear. Conferences are the order of the 
day. Those engaged in any special field of 
labor, whether secular or religious, seek the 
stimulus and counsel to be obtained by them. 
Whether superintendents of hospitals or of 
railroads, whether librarians or cotton 
planters, men come together to consider and 
promote the interests of their calling. None 
the less do those engaged in efforts to instruct, 
reform and make Christians of those about 
them, need to gain all that may be derived 
from consultation, united worship and prayer, 
for their momentous duties. The introduc- 
tion of Bible Schools into the Society of 
Friends, or some equally efficient mode of 
teaching the Scriptures, has been one of those 
changes essential to its continued lifeasa New 
Testament church, fulfilling the great fune- 


' tions of a church in diffusing Gospel truth and 


perfecting its own members. Its influence 
on the membership has been and will be to 
give a much larger share of knowledge of 
Bible truth than was possessed thirty years 
ago among us. They extend the same 
knowledge to children of the neighbors, 
and thus may lead them to conversion, 
or at least, prepare them for the re- 
ception of the ministry of those gifted with 


| experience in divine things, and thus build 


up the church. These schools also form a 
most important opening for the exercise of 
the gifts of many members, who, having 
come to Christ, must, in order to be happy, 
to grow in grace and fulfil the desire which 
the constraining love of Christ imparts, do 
something for the welfare and salvation of 
their fellows. Every church should look 
upon the neglected, the millions outside of 
church privileges, as the proper field for its 
labors, and as those from whom it would 
recruit. its membership. The holy ambi- 
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tion of Paul to preach the Gospel where 
Christ was not named, lest he should build 
upon another man’s foundation, is worthy of 
imitation by Christian workers. 

It is only by bringing into right use all the 
gifts for usefulness of all its members that 
the vast field white unto the harvest can be 
garnered, and above all other denominations 
we have need to use all these endowments 
and enable every member to become a pro- 
pagator of vital Christianity by life and 
work. 

But the great law not only for individu- 
als, or for nations, but for churches also is, 
“What a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” To strip Bible teaching of all 
adventitious accompaniments, to see that 
the instruction given is really the truth 
intended to be conveyed by God, and is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of Gospel 
teaching; that it tends to the great ends of 
conversion and holiness, and is so given in 
humility and under the power and leading of 
the Holy Spirit as to produce these good fruits, 
is well worthy of all the expense and labor 
of such a Conference. 

The experience of the past points out 
the desirability of keeping the Conference 
as closely as possible to the objects for 
which it meets, for nothing can be well done 
without the main point constantly in mind. 
We hope for much good to result from this 
meeting, as it is conducted with humble 
waiting upon the Lord for His guidance and 
blessing, and with honest endeavor to pro- 
mote the main intent of coming together. 

THE Sixty-first Annual Report of the American 
Bible Society, speaks of the continued prosperity 

_of this valuable Association. It now publishes 
the Bible or portions of it,in one hundred and 
sixty tongues. Its income, notwithstanding the 
depression of industry, has been $16,381 in ex- 
cess of the previous year, being a total of $543,- 
579-55. The distribution of the Scriptures, though 
not quite so large in the home field, has been un- 
usually large in foreign countries. The aggre- 
gate has been 881,056 for the year, and for sixty- 
one years, 34,006,822 copies. Besides grants to 
missionaries, and other organized bodies, and 
the distribution through Auxiliaries, a large 
number of copies have been given or sold by 
agents and colporteurs, who visit destitute por- 


tions of the country. The reports of these agents: 
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give the assurance that the great needs of many 
localities would not have been supplied without 
the agency of the Bible Society. The work of 
foreign missions has also received incalculable 
aid from the publishing by the American and the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies of translations 
made into the tongues of heathen peoples. 

The Society continues to receive the confidence 
of the churches, and is very worthy of the sup- 
port of the Christian people of the nation. 


——-- a0 = 


SARAH B, SATTERTHWAITE and James N. 
Richardson were at Pickering Meeting [Can.] on 
First-day, 7th mo. 8th, which was largely attended. 
They also had an appointed meeting in a Method- 
ist house lent for the occasion in the afternoon. 
The were at the Monthly Meeting at Mariposa, 
which was felt to be a very satisfactory time. 
On Sixth-day evening at Collingwood, for an ap- 
pointed meeting. On First-day (15th) attended 
the meetings of Sydenham and St. Vincent. On 
Second-day at a meeting appointed by the Hick- 
site Friends, near Pickering, about 120 were 
present. Thence proceeded to the meetings in 
West Lake Quarter, expecting to be at Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting on the gth. 


MARRIED. 


ELDREDGE—SWIFT.—By appointment of New 
Bedtord Monthly Meeting at the house of the bride’s 
parents in Fairhaven, Mass., on the 5th of Sixth mo. 
1877, Wm. D. Eldredge, of Fairhaven, to Gulielma P., 
daughter of Seth S. and Eliza B. Swift, formerly of 
Nantucket. All members of New Bedford Monthly 
Meeting. 





DIED. 


WILBUR.—On the 24th of Third mo. 1877, Mary 
Wilbur,, in the 89th year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Stanford Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y. Throughout a long life she evinced by her dil. 
igent attendance of meetings, her attachment to the 
principles of the Society of which she made a profes- 
sion, leading others to follow her as she endeavored to 
follow Christ. 


JACKSON .—At her residence in Morrow Co., O., 
on the 27th of Fifth mo. 1877, Ann Jackson, widow 
of Isaac Jackson, in the 93rd year cf her age; a much 
beloved member and Elder of Gilead Monthly Meet- 
ing. During along and painful illness, (with cancer) 
she was wonderfully favored with patience and resig- 
nation to the last, relying entirely upon the merits of 
a crucified Redeemer. In her life was exemplified the 
character of a devoted wife, mother and Christian, in 
whose death the needy, the stranger, and the Church 
have sustained a great loss, yet the evidence is consol- 
ing that she is among the ransomed and redeemed of 
the Lord Jesus, in whom she trusted. About the last 
words she uttered were, “O Death, where is thy 
sting?” 
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LUNDY.—On the 22d of Fourth mo. 1877, Lucy,| kept, and it is as though he had just uttered 
wife of James Lundy, in the 63rd year of her age. | it. Among other things, speaking of the 


She was an Elder of Honey Creek Monthly Meet- . <a 
ing, Iowa; an affectionate wife and mother, and in varied scenes of his life, the many changes 


the Church an active, loving Christian, having a plea- he had passed through, he said, “If he had 
sant look and a kind word for all that she met, and | it to live over again, there was one thing he 
especially for the afllicted. “Go thou and do like- | would have different—he should like to have 


wise.” | begun the practice of retirement before the 


GRIFFEN.—At his residence in Clinton, Dutchess | Lord earlier in lif . 
Co., N. Y.,on the 30th of Third mo. 1877, William | yiier in life. For years he bed been in 


D. Griffen, aged 53 years; a member of Stanford the habit of beret upon the Lord, holding 
Monthly Meeting. Though he felt that he had much | COmmunion with Him, twice a day, and that 
to make life desirable, and the thoughts of being sepa-| Such seasons had at times been greatly re- 
rated from his family were for a time very painful, freshing to him. He had often experienced 
yet he was enabled, through the power of Divine) great access to the throne of grace —that an 


grace, to resign all of earth with much cheerfulness ; ° 
and to rejoice in an assurance of pardon and accept. | 0PeD door had been set before him to pray 


ance. He often expressed feelings of deep thankful- | for himself, his family, and his Society ; and 
ness for the many outward comforts by which he was | that at times being in perplexity about tem- 
surrounded, but most of all for the comforting pres | poral matters, and casting his burden on the 


ence of the Holy Spirit, with which he was greatly | Lord, he had been favored with entire peace 
favored; saying, “ All can have it if they will ask for 


it. Whatshould I do without it at such a time as this. concerning those things, and occasionally 
Blessed be the name of the Lord, if we ask Him for | With a knowledge of the way in which mat- 
help and strength He will be with us. I haveasked a| ters would be developed, which afterwards 
great deal, and received a great deal.’’ Thus depend-| proved to be true.” Very truly thy friend, 
ing wholly on the mercy of God, through Christ Jesus, | ? ° 

the Holy Kedeemer, he was sustained in peaceful | 8S. W. N, 
calmness through a long season of weakness, and | 

passed gently away, leaving a consoling evidence that | DUTY AND ADVANTAGF OF WAITING UPON GOD. 
he has entered into everlasting rest. 


“* Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and he 

Sea was shall strengthen thy heart: wait, I say, on the 
SPON DENCE | Lord.”"—Psalm xxvii. 14. 

~* | As in all ages, the righteous have been 

oo —| concerned to wait upon, pray unto, and draw 

Seventh mo, 16th, 1877. | nigh unto God, it is believed some little 

Dear Friend.—I have been reading the | hints, as to tke best course to be followed, 


tract, on Waiting on the Lord, which my | in such an important matter, might aid the 
dear father, John M. Whitall, wrote ten or | Christian traveler heavenward, and induce 
fifteen years ago, and it has seemed to me to/| him to persevere and not be discouraged. 
speak with power. It sets forth exactly the; The Lord Jesus himself, by the parable of 
secret of his strength, and reveals the practi-| tho unjust Judge, invites believers “to pray 
cal results that came to himself from a faith-| always, and not to faint.”—Luke xviii. 1, to 
ful following of the practice therein enjoined.| 8. And many other passages: of Scripture 
Often have I gone into the dining-room | might be quoted to the same purport. If, 
before breakfast and found him sitting there | dear reader, thou art desirous to make pro- 
alone, in such inward retirement of spirit| gress Zionwards, observe the following prac- 
that the passing to and fro of others did not| tice, and thou shalt doubtless make rapid 
in the least disturb him; and, sometimes, | steps on thy journey, and wilt be ready, 
visitors in the house finding him so engaged, | through the mercy and goodness of thy Heav- 
would also sit quietly down, and apparently |enly Father, at any time, to pass from the 
join with him in silent waiting. And again | fleeting scenes of time, to the realities of 
in the evening, he allowed nothing to pre-| Eternity. 
vent his half hour with the Lord. And; In the morning, while the body and mind 
many times I have seen him afterwards dry- | are fresh, be careful tu set wpart at least half 
ing by the fire his tear-soaked handkerchief | an bour for reading the Scriptures, and silent 
—tears of sweetness and tenderness of spirit| waiting upon God, endeavoring as in His 
they seemed to be. Once, not long before| presence to think reverently of Him. Dis- 
his health failed, one of my sisters said to| miss all other thoughts, and if they will in- 
him, as we all retired for the night, and left | trude, turn away from them and fix thy at- 
him sitting alone with the gas lowered,| tention wholly upon Him, longing in thy 
“ Father, what does thee do here all alone in | inmost soul for the lifting up of the light of 
the dark?” he replied, “I wait for the Lord, | His countenance upon thee. Oh, if thou art 
and He comes.” Some years ago he had an| favored thus to introvert thy thoughts, and 
attack of illness, from which he thought he/| fix them upon God, under a sense of thy 
would not recover, and he said much then. | own poverty and weakness, He will, for the 
What he said I wrote down at the time and|sake of His beloved Son, for His mercy’s 
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sake, and for thy poor soul’s sake, draw 
nigh unto thee. Thou shalt know Him for 
thyself, and thy reconciled heavenly Father 
—thou wilt be enabled to petition Him for 
pardon of past offences, in the uame of Jesus ; 
for preservation from evil and all that may 
offend, and thy mind will be enabled to trust 
in His providence and rely upon His power 
and protecting care for the events which 
may follow. At the close of the day, before 
retiring to rest, let me beseech thee, dear 
reader, to observe again a season of reading 
the Scripture and silent retirement of soul 
and waiting upon God. If faithful in this 
exercise, and diligent, thou shalt know a 
lying down in peace and safety, and there 
shall be none to make thee afraid ; “thy 
peace shall be asariver.” For if God be for 
thee, who can be against thee? May we all 
be in earnest, and of good courage, to draw 
nigh to our Heavenly Father—if ‘He spared 
not His own Son, but gave Him up for us 
all, how shall He not with Him freely give 
us all things?” even grace to walk accepta- 
bly before Him in humility and singleness of 
heart, restraining us from evil by His good 
Spirit, guiding our feet in the paths of safety 
and holiness, and if we commit sin, forgiving 
us for His dear Son’s sake, on repentance 
and amendment. Oh! the wisdom and safe- 
ty of waiting upon God. Surely, if we once 
enjoy this high privilege, we shall not be 
willing to let the pleasures or cares of this 
life prevent us from this indispensable duty 
and necessity, but will “ with patience run 
the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the Author and finisher of our faith.” 
—Heb. xii. 1. Be of good courage, humble 
seeker after God. He knoweth all thy need; 
not a sparrow falleth without His knowl- 
edge; even the very hairs of thy head are 
all numbered; therefore be in earnest, be 
diligent in drawing nigh unto Him, and He 
will surely draw nigh unto thee. “ And let 
us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.”—Gal. 
vi. 9. Joun M. WaIra.t. 





For Friends’ Review. 
PRAYER IN THE NAME OF JESUS. 





REVIEW. 


and hence, as a contributor to Friend’s 
Review has recently shown, it must be made 
in the spirit of child-like acquiescence to the 
Divine will. But beyond these requirements 
comes in the added privilege of asking with 
reference at the same time to our unworthi- 
ness, and to the excellence and intercession 
of the Lord Jesus. As one who could not 
ask a favor of a Prince on the ground of any 
merit of his own, could ask successfully in 
the name of the Prince's friend, so we may 
ask of our Father in the name of His Son 
Jesus, because in the union of the wise 
purposes of Father and Son it is revealed 
to us that such prayer shall be prevailing. 
There are many promises which cannot be 
fully explained, but can be appropriated,and 
as in filial dependence on God che desires 
which spring up in hearts delighting in 
Him are presented in the name of our Ad- 
vocate, they will be fulfilled. Theodore 
Cuyler in the Independent, says :— 

“Every Christian may know that Jesus 
is our intercessor, and is the bestower of 
answers to our prayers. John the Apostle 
(with no fear of any first century Tyndalls 
before his eyes) expressly affirms, ‘this is 
the confidence we have in Him, that if we 
ask anything according to His will, He 
heareth us. And if we know that He hears 
us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of Him.’ 
Observe the conditions clearly, for there is a 
great deal of slovenly thinking and talking 
about prayer. God does not promise to 
gratify all our whims or selfish desires. 
He gives nothing that is contrary to ‘ His 
will.’ Many things are undoubtedly in 
accordance with that will—such as pardon- 
ing sin, spiritual help to serve Him, and the 
gift of the Divine Spirit. Now, if we will 
only leave our Master to decide what we 
ought to buve,wemay know that our prayers 
will bring the answer that is best for us. I 
do not believe that there is such a thing in 
the universe as a neglected prayer ever 
breathed by docile, submissive  faitk. 
Emptied of self, I am sure of being filled 
by Jesus.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
CONVINCEMENT OF A DOUBTER. 





There has been much discussion as to'| ao 


what constitutes prayer in the name of} In one of the sittings of the Yearly 


Jesus, since the promise to it isso full and) Meeting in London in 1869, Thomas Pierce 
positive. That all right prayer is prompted | bore the following testimony to the value of 
by the Holy Spirit, is universally admitted |the Gospel labors of James Backhouse in 
now. -But there was such prayer before our! Tasmania: 

Lord used the words, ‘ Hitherto ye have| “JI was a Unitarian by faith and by pro- 
asked nothing in My name ; ask and receive |fession. I was attracted to the Friends’ 
that your joy may be full.” Prayer must be | Meeting House in Hobart Town by their 
also. according to God’s will to be effectual, |loving demeanor one towards another. I 
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heard James Backhouse preach often ; I was} We sometimes hear a person say that he can 
brought unto Jesus Christ my Lord and|do with four or five hours of sleep, that he 
Saviour through his instrementality, but| can sleep when he likes, and that it matters 
not by argument,—that I could have re-/| not how late he goes to bed, he always rises 
plied to; nor by discussion,—that I was/at the same hour. We hear youths, also, ex- 
anxious for. It was by the power of the ulting in their youthful powers, affirm that 
Holy Spirit accompanying the plain preach | time was made for slaves, and that they don’t 
ing of Christ crucified, that I was con-| go home till morning, as if some great virtue 
vineed of my undone condition, and that| of courage or wisdom were conveyed in the 
I was lastingly brought to Him who had | declaration. 

died for me on the cross, who forgave me) “In time sleeplessness acquired by habit 
my sins, and in whose presence there is ful-| becomes a practice, which, when the body 
ness of joy.” has arrived at full maturity, and more rest 

Shortly after bearing this testimony | from sleep is absolutely demanded, is not 
Thomas Pierce was seized with paralysis in| easily thrown aside. At such stage the bad 
one of the meetings and never spoke again. | habit tells on the life, and the physician finds 
[He had been a diligent laborer in preach-| no claes of patients so difficult to treat suc- 
ing and teaching the way of salvation | cessfully, even for mere functional derange- 
through Jesus Christ, between the time of| ments, as the habitually sleepless. There is 
his becoming an established believer and | about the patient a restless anxiety, an irri- 
his death.] His wife became a valued tability, and a nervous feebleness which no 
member of the Society of Friends; ber! artificial aid can entirely subdue. . . 
death took place about three months previ-| “In the child, too little sleep induces 
ous to the death of her husband.— Memoir | symptoms of restlessness, peevishness, weari- 
of J. Backhouse. ness at play, emaciation, indigestion and 

balan ad a, great pallor of the face and surface of the 

body. The enjoyments of the waking hours 

For. Friends’ Review. ‘are curtailed, and a dullness, which by 
DISEASE FROM LATE HOURS AND | thoughtless persons is commonly mistaken 
BROKEN SLEEP. for actual stupidity, marks every effort at 

ae labor or play. These symptoms are followed 

In his admirable work on the Diseases of| by an inability to go to sleep at the natural 
Modern Life, Dr. Benjamin Ward Richard. | time, and by the occurrence of an unnatural, 
son treats of the results of insufficient sleep, | startled, dreamy sleep when ihe eyes are, at 
about which young people especially are apt| length, closed. The activity of the brain is 
to be so careless. One often sees young | thus maintained in the dreams, and another 
children, probably from the thoughtlessness | cause of nervous exhaustion is hereby sup- 
or ignorance of their parents, allowed to| plied. The man who dreams does but half 
play or share in social enjoyment when they | sleep; the child who dreams hardly sleeps at 
should be in bed. all. 

Dr. Richardson says :—‘“ The man who is| “ In adolescents, even if they be naturally of 
accustomed to go to bed moderately early,|sound constitution and firm build, deficient 
and who takes his full rest of eight or nine|sleep is a persistent source of mental and 
hours, feels quickly what are the symptoms | bodily exhaustion. It induces pallor, mus- 
of broken sleep, if for a single night only|cular debility, restlessness and irritability. 
he be deprived of his natural repose. The/It interferes with that natural growth and 
deprivation costs him next day a feverish | nutrition of the body to which sound sleep 
feebleness, a wandering, hazy condition of|so beneficently ministers, and it makes the 
mind, an uncertainty of action, a sense of| work and pleasure of the wakeful day un- 
vacuity, and a nervous susceptibility to|duly heavy and laborious. 
sounds and other influences affecting the| “These remarks apply to members of both 
senses, which, if not painful, are at least dis. | the sexes, but especially to girls. The an- 
agreeable sensations. He detects, moreover, | emia, bloodlessness, weakness and hysterical 
that two or three nights of good sleep are re-| excitability that characterize the young lad 
quired to restore him to his natural state of|of modern life, who is neither well nor ill, 
mental and physical strength. are due mainly to her bad habits of taking 

“If in the period of his early life a man|too limited a supply of sleep at irregular 
breaks the rule against nature, and by a/| hours 
strong and persistent effort of the will accus-| ‘It is painful to me to recall how many 
toms himself to short and disturbed rest, the| times I have been obliged to see the first in- 
signs of distress which the unrefreshed body | dications of pulmonary disease occurring as 
first feels are modified, and extremely short | the result of late hours and broken rest; as 
hours of sleep may become the rule of life. | the result of those unearthly balls and even- 
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ing parties, where the young of both sexes 
are called together to dance into utier pros 
tration of mind and body, uatil the day- 
light dawns, and the sun rises to expose the 





Medicinal Use of Sea Water.— Dr. Lisle, re- 
garding sea water as the most complete type of 
saline mineral waters, employs it in the manu- 
facture of bread, cake, biscuits, syrups and 


tawdriness of the-ball-room, and the help- other articles. He claims that when thus used, 


lessness of the half-dreaming, sleepless, pale, 
shivering revellers. By the end of a season 
of pleasures no single youth or maiden who 
is tainted with consumption stands safely 
from the disease. Many, truly, escape, but 
some always fall, and all have been in danger. 

“In like manner the student, who, over- 
anxious to gain the prizes of his college or 
school, wins by the robbery of rest—wins but 
to lose physical activity and length of days. 
Again, the poor and wretched young, they 
who are obliged to work into late hours and 
to rise early, that they may earn their scanty 
subsistence — they, devitalized by many 
causes, are stricken by none more deeply 
than the famishing for want of sleep. . . 

“There be some who, by sleeping at other 
hours than the natural hours of the night, 


which belong rightfully to the purpose of 


sleep, strive to make up for that which is 


natural. The attempt is better than nothing, | 


but at best the success is partial only. I 
have seefi all the evils incident to sleepless. 
ness follow this supplementary remedial 


measure, if not with the same intensity, yet 


1. It excites and increases the appetite, renders 
digestion prompter and easier, and strongly 
accelerates all the functions of nutrition; 2. It 
is the best means to employ to maintain the 
elements of the blood in their normal propor- 
tions, and the most efficacious agent for the 
restoration of the blood when it is impover- 
ished.—Les Mondes. 


Textile Adulterations.— The substitution of 
cotton or linen for silk or woolen, can be readily 
detected by the smell of the burning threads, 
but it is not so easy to detect the fraudulent 
substitution of hemp, jute, or other vegetable 
fibres for linen. M. Vatillant, by microscopi- 
cal examinations of cross sections, and by ex- 
posure of fibers which had been impregnated 
with iodine, to a mixture of sulphuric acid and 


| glycerine, finds different characteristics in diff- 


erent families of plants, and even the means of 
often distinguishing difierent genera of the 
same family.—Ibid. 


Improved Mortar and Artificial Stones.—The 
cracks in common mortars and cements, seem 
to be often due to fragments of imperfectly 
slacked lime. In order to neutralize their in- 
| fluence, M. Decourneau uses a very fine sili- 
| cious powder mixed with diluted nitric acid. 
He thus obtains mortars which are ‘much 


with marked emphasis; and sure am I that) stronger, more uniform and more durable than 
no man seeks s eep at irregular times or for | those hitherto known. The application of his 
diminished space of time, without paying the | method, especially in the new forts of Paris, 
penalty in reduction of energy and in ae has given excellent results, without a single 


ness of life.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





failure. Stone made with his cement can be 
|sawn and chiseled like natural stone.—Jbid. 


Fish-eating Blackbirds.—When on the shore 
of St. John’s river, near Lake Jessup, in Flor- 
ida, Joseph Wilcox observed an unusual commo- 

|tion among the crow blackbirds, which were 


: ere congregating near the water and anxiously 
* ‘Delkin bilan te adeamrnies ek | looking into it. Soon aloud splash and noise 


same valuable properties as La Bastie’s tem- 
pered glass, the strength being communicated 
by the pressure of metallic rolls. Plates can be 
made by this method of much greater dimen- 
tions than by La Bastie’s. They are of beauti- 
ful finish and can be ornamented with the most 
complicated designs at a less cost than ordinary 
glass. Siemens claims that rolled glass is 
stronger than tempered glass, in the ratio of 
five to three. When broken it shows a fibrous 
structure, while La Bastie’s is crystalline. For 
equal thickness the resistance of a plate of com- 
pressed glass is from seven to ten times as 
great as that of an ordinary plate. In some 
trial experiments before the Berlin Polytech- 
nic Society, a lead ball,weighing 110 grams,was 
let fall from different heights, upon plates ar- 
ranged horizontally and supported only at the 
four corners. While a plate of common glass 
was shivered by the weight falling from a 
height of one foot, a plate of compressed 
glass of like dimensions broke only when the 
weight fell from a height of ten feet, and even 
then only under the influence of many succes- 
sive blows.—Deutsche Polyticken Leitung. 





were made in the vicinity by a large bass in 
making a charge upon his favorite food, the 
small fry, which, in their frantic efforts to es- 
cape, jumped out of the water, and many of 
them fell upon the land. The blackbirds, which 
were evidently experts at the game, immedi- 
ately pounced upon the small fish and swal- 
lowed them before they had time to hop back 
into the water. This programme was re- 
peated many times.— Proc. Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences. 


Ammonia in Snow.— From experiments su- 
perintended by Prof. Perkins of Union College, 
and observations at Dudley Observatory, it a 
pears that in last winter’s snowfall there eould 
not have been more than 11 ounces of ammo- 
nia and 9} ounces of organic nitrogen to the 
acre. The value of snow as a manure is there- 
fore very small, however great may be its pro- 
tection as a blanket to the ground. 


Maris.—The last report of the New Jersey 
Board of Agriculture represents the green-sand 
marls, which contain the largest proportion of 
phosphoric acid, as the most valuable; those 
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which are rich in carbonate of lime are the 
most durable. Their potash has little if any 
present value, being insoluble on account of 
its combinaticn with silica. Those which con- 
tain little of either phosphoric acid or carbon- 
ate of lime, become active fertilizers when com- 
posted with quicklime. The injurious effects of 
sulphate of iron can be counteracted by such 
composting. The crops which are particularly 
improved by them are grass, clover, potatoes, 
buckwheat, wheat, rye, oats, and corn. The 
tertiary and calcareous marls are useful, but 
less so then the green-sand. 

Lawn Mowing.—Thomas Meehan advises cau- 
tion in the use of lawn-mowers. Grass cannot 
grow without leaves any more than other 
plants, and if kept cropped too close it will 
surely die. Then creeping weeds, which es- 
cape the mower blades, take its place. Under 
no circumstances should the mower go lower 
than halfan inch from the ground. 

Cactus Paper.—The Greeley Tribune reports 
successful experiments in manufacturing paper 
of excellent quality from the varieties of Cactus, 
which grow in great abundance in the Mojave 
Desert. The paper is said to be very strong, 
and the supply of material unlimited. 

Cotton-seed Meal is coming into favor among 
the French dairymen, as largely increasing the 
secretion of milk. It is often mixed with beet 
pulp, which renders it less constipating. 

Rats may be driven away by mixing a little 
powdered potash with meal, and secreting the 
mixture in and about their holes. 

Sensitive Thermometer.—An optician in Paris 
has constructed a new metallic thermometer. 
The expansion of a small sheet of platinized 
silver acts on a system of levers, which movea 
needle on a graduated dial. The instrument is 
very sensitive. 


Rieut Revenor.—A young girl in South 
Africa was seized in a wood by a savage 
enemy of her father’s, who cut off both her 
hands, and then sent her, bleeding, home. 
Many years passed: the poor girl recovered 
from her wounds. One day taere came to 
her father’s door a poor man, who asked for 
alms. The girl knew him at once as the 
cruel man that had cut off her hands. She 
went into the hut, ordered a servant to take 
him bread and milk, as much as he could 
eat; and sat down and watched him. When 
he had done, she dropped the covering that 
had hid her handless wrists from view, and 
holding them up before him, uttered a sen- 
tence, meaning, “I have had my revenge ” 
—the very sentence he had uttered when he 
so cruelly maimed her. The man was over- 
whelmed. The secret was, the girl had be- 
come a Christian. 
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NOT MY WILL, BUT THINE. 


Father, Thy all-absorbing love 
Draws out my heart in love to Thee ; 
Yet, save Thy Love came down to me 
Mine never could have reached above. 
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Thou loosed my chain that bound to Earth, 
And laid on me Thy golden chain ; 
O, let this lightsome load remain, 
Enriching with its wondrous worth. 


Lord, I had nothing; till within 
Thy grace revealed Thy blessed cross, 
My very righteousness was dross, 

And all my life a trace of sin. 


Thou asked for that which Thou hadst made, 
My life, my self, my love, my heart; 
Yet when Thou wouldst Thy grace impart, 
My gift, though poor, was long delayed. 


At length, surrendered to Thy call, 
I scarcely then knew what I gave. 
I cannot now know a// I have, 

But I have Ckrist and He is « All.” 


This is my prayer to God, to be 
« Complete in all Thy sacred will ; ” 
And with Thy hand to hold me, still 
My path leads ever nearer Thee. 


Sweet will of God, Thy will—’tis mine, 
In life or death, in joy or pain ; 
I would not take my will again, 

For what I call my will—’tis Thine. 


Pathway of Power. Ww. Cc. W. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN EIGHTH 
MO., 1877. 


N. Y. Pocket Almanac. 


Purchase, New York Y. M. 
Rhode Isiand, New England Y, M. 
Alum Creek, Ohi hio Y. 

Centre, Indiana " 
Plainfield, Western “ 

Ash Grove, _ 

Kokomo, - S 

. “ Sprin ale, low: a 

- 6th, Phil cipal, Philadelphia Y. M. 
sid 9th. Smithfield, New England Y. M. 
** Abington, Philadelphia 

e “ Salem, Ohi hio “ 

" lith, Ferrisburg, New York ais 


Eighth mo , 2d, 
o ‘ 
# 4th, 


“ “ 








. “ Salem, New England 

= . Western, N. Carolina _ 
“ Lost Creek, _ 

= “ Damascus, Ohio _ 

¢ Miami, Indiana 

Walnut Ridge, Indiana S 

White Lick, Western - 

Vermilion, wa 

Salem, Iowa 

Lynn Grove, Iowa a 

Bear C ~ ": 


reek, 
Cencord, Philadelphia “ 
Butte: nuts, New York ? 
— Salem, Philadelphia = 
x 17th, Caln, 
. 18th, Dover, New England . 
. " Contentnea, N. Carolina “ 
= “ Friendsville, ~g 
- “ West Branch, Indiana - 
- “ Short Creek, Ohio o 
“ “ Bloomingdale, Western « 
- “ Pairfield, « 

“ Pleasant Plain, Iowa ee 


” 14th, 
wy 16th, 


“  Ackworth, 
a 22d, Saratoga, New York « 
‘ Western, Philadelphia . 
. , Eastern, N. Carolina « 
S “ Southern, - bad 
New Garden, Indiana, o 
ee Western - 
Bangor, Towa “ 
a, lowa « 
Serimedale Kansas = 
28th, Burlington, Philadelphia “ 
7 30th, Nine Partners, New York “ 
° “ Bucks, Philadelphia “ 


Ohio Yearly Meeting commences on Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 
28d, 1877. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


For&IGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
a4th inst. have been received. 


Tue Eastern WAR.—Nikopolis with its Turkish 
garrison of 6000 men, surrendered on the 15th inst. 
after a desperate battle. Two monitors were captured 
at the same time. This gave the Russians command 
of a point specially suited for the construction of 
another bridge over the Danube, and for keeping up 
communication with the right wing of the army in 
Bulgaria. There are already two bridges near Simnitza, 
and a third is about to be made near Nikopolis. Rust- 
chuk appears to be closely invested by the Russians. 
The Russian army in the Dobrudscha is moving 
toward Silistria and Varna, and thus far without op- 
position. ‘Those who have crossed the Balkan mount- 
ains are apparently endeavoring to gain possession of 
the southern openings of the most important passes. 
An official account from Tirnova, on the 18th, stated 
that Sbipka Pass, the principal of these, had been taken 
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the neutrality laws of the United States. They were 
taken before the Commissioner, and placed under 
bonds to keep the peace. They are suspected to have 
been organizing an expedition against the existing gov- 
ernment of. Mexico. 

Domestic.— A convention for amending the 
State Constitution of Georgia is now in session. It 
adopted on the 23d a bill rights, recognizing all 
races as citizens, and pledging to all protection in their 
rights of citizenship. Imprisonment for debt and 
whipping for crime are prohibited. The right of 
changing the Constitution or form of government is 
declared to be the sole inherent right of the people of 
the State. 

The disturbances on the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
mentioned last week, have been followed by similar 
troubles on other important roads, and in some places 
by violence and destruction of life... The strike of 
freight train men has extended to the Central Ohio 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., the Pennsyl- 
vania Central R. R., the western division of the New 
York & Erie R. R., Philadelphia & Reading, Central 


and occupied by a Russian regiment. The Turks re | R. R. of New Jersey, and several others; and at vari- 


ported a battle on the roth, near Plevna, in which 
they were victorious. 

In Asia the main forces confront each other east of 
Kars, and both are reported to be gathering reinforce- 
ments for a decisive struggle. One Russian detach 
ment has yielded its position before Batoum. Another, 
with 4000 men, holds Ardahan,which is reported to be 
provisioned for nine months. The left wing, after res- 
cuing the garrison of Bayazid, again retired beyond 
the Russian frontier, but appears able to keep in check 
the Turkish right wing, which finds great difficulty in 
carrying forward provisions and ammunition. 

The announcement of the crossing of the Balkans 
by the Russians produced a panic in Turkey and Con. 
stantinople, and led to the resignation of Safvet Pasha, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was believed to favor 


peace, and the dismissal of Redif Pasha, Minister of 


War, and of Abdul Kerim, General-in-Chief of the 
Army. Other Ministerial changes are anticipated, but 
whether they indicate any change of policy does not 
appear. 

GREAT BritTAIn.—In the House of Commons on 
the 20th, a motion for the release of the Fenian prison- 
ers was rejected by a vote of 235 to 77. 


' ous points, pers ns not connected with the roads joined 
| in lawless and violent proceedings. The Governor 

of West Virginia, on the 18th, applied to the President 
| for military aid, the force at his command being in- 
adequate to support the laws. The President, on due 
| examination, issued a proclamation warning 'the rioters 
| to disperse, and ordered U. S. troops to Martinsburg, 
| where their presence restored order, and some trains 
| were despatched. The trains being obstructed at 
Cumberland, Md., State troops were ordered thither 
_ from Baltimore, but on their way to the station in that 
city, on the 20th, they were attacked by a mob, and 
firing in return, killed and wounded a number. A 
part of the railroad station was burned by the mob, 
, and great disturbance occurred. On the Governor's 
requisition, U. S. troops were sent thither also, and 
the proper proclamation issued by the President, and 
comparative order was soon restored. The most fear- 
| ful occurrences were at Pittsburg, Pa.  Riotous 

crowds having on the 19th prevented all movements 
| of freight trains, and defied the civil authorities, a 

proclamation was issued by the Governor, on the 2oth, 

and local militia were sent to the scene. These prov- 
| ing insufficient, othcr troops were ordered from Phila- 





The Russian progress in Turkey has caused some deiphia, and these, on the 21st, fired u a party of 
political excitement in England. Those who advo- ie killing and wounding several, ail dequittag 
cate intervention against Russia have been urgent for | them for atime; but later, mobs gained virtual pos- 
an immediate declaration of the government policy. | session of the city, robbing stores and armories for 
In reply to a member of the House of Lords, who} arms, besieged the soldiers in the railroad «round 
criticised the neutrality policy as tending to diminish | house,” attacking it with cannon, and set fire to a num. 
British influence both now and in the future, Lord ber of oil cars, and with them to the round house. 
Derby said that the embassy at Constantinople exer-| Most of the troops escaped with difficulty, but the 
cised the influence fairly belonging toa neutral friendly destruction was continued, the railroad buildings and 
power, and that he thought it could not possibly inter- | cars for a distance of three miles being robbed and 
fere with more influence or effect than at the close of | burned, involving a loss of millions of dollars. One 
the war, when both combatants would be somewhat item of this was 125 locomotives. A large pro- 


exhausted, and England uncommitted and with her | portion of the riot gaged 
forces fresh and unbroken. The sending of troops to | wey These Slee edited eeu duo 
Malta has caused some uneasiness, but the government | through the 22d, when the citizens began to rally for 
explains it as merely a raising of the garrison to its full the restoration of order, which was at length effected. 
ee dik aos “4 | In Sa wae a ae ee at the 

EX'CAN BorDER.—The U. S. Minister to Mexico | station of the Pa. R. R., but although crowds gath- 
has informed our government that he had called the | ered there on the 22d and 23d, the police ied er 
attention of the Diaz government to the invasion of to prevent all violence except the burning of a train 
American soil, some time since, by a body of Mexican | of oil cars, though no freight trains were sent out. U. S. 
soldiers in pursuit of adherents of ex-President Lerdo, troops were sent to that city also, and the President is- 
pea oni og oo on a ae Seal ae eacnue aeiae Te ele i hates 
investigated, and full amends made. n official | e 23d, some soldiers being assailed in the streets, 
—- sens am ae 22d, meen the —_ by a the — yraee rns a number. 
an officer of the U. S. army, on the request of a U.S.| At Buffalo an ornellsville, N. Y., and various 
Commissioner, in the absence of the marshal, of Gen. other points, difficulties have occured, but no blood- 
Escobedo and 14 other Mexican officers, adherents of shed. On most of the roads, passenger and | mail 
Lerdo, charged with movements designed to violate | trains have not been seriously iasenrapted. 
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